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CHACO COMMISSION CONDEMNS ARMS TRAFFIC 





N an outspoken report to the League Council, 
made public on May 12, the League’s Chaco 

Commission holds the states which supply the 
belligerents with arms responsible for the contin- 
uation of the “senseless” war between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. Calling attention to the fact that these 
two countries have no facilities to manufacture 
arms, the Commission brings out clearly the 
anomalous position of neutral states which, while 
officially urging peace, have done nothing to stop 
the exportation of modern war materials to the 
combatants. 

The Commission, moreover, implies that foreign 
imperialist interests are involved in the Chaco 
conflict. It points out that important Argentine 
tannin concessions exist in the lower Chaco, and 
that the presence of oil has been reported 
throughout the disputed area. Oil, the Commis- 
sion reveals, has so far been discovered only in the 
northwestern part of the Chaco, where agents of 
the Standard Oil Company have been prospecting. 

This war, in which foreign interests have thus 
played an important part, is depicted by the Com- 
mission as “a singularly pitiless and horrible 
one,” fought “far from centres of population” 
and “in an exceedingly trying climate.” Fight- 
ing has been accompanied “by acts of violence 
contrary to the generally accepted rules of inter- 
national law,” and “with the growing exaspera- 
tion which may be expected if the struggle con- 
tinues, the number of such acts will increase.” Be- 
hind the lines “both countries are growing poorer, 
and their future seems darker and darker.” 

The report does not fix the responsibility for 
the war on either belligerent, but warns that an 
inquiry to determine the aggressor may be under- 
taken if both countries maintain an unyielding 
attitude toward the Council’s recommendations 
for peace. The Commission remains convinced 
that the draft treaty proposed by it on February 
24, 1934, but practically rejected by both coun- 


tries in March,* offers the only equitable settle- 
ment of the war. This draft required immediate 
cessation of hostilities, withdrawal and demobili- 
zation of both armies, and submission of the ter- 
ritorial dispute to the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. The Commission calls upon all 
countries, especially those in America, to support 
its proposals. 

Meanwhile, the Commission holds that an arms 
embargo is clearly necessary. “Neighboring 
countries, more especially if the two belligerents 
refuse to accept an honorable and just settlement, 
could exercise strict control over transit and 
traffic of arms as a complement to the control 
other nations could exercise over certain ex- 
ports.” While both Bolivia and Paraguay have 
probably accumulated considerable supplies of 
war material, the withholding of further ship- 
ments may in the end force termination of the 
war. 

The United States, however, is unable to join 
in an embargo, since the President lacks the 
necessary authority. The House Resolution which 
would grant him authority to impose an embargo, 
if he finds that arms shipments are conducive to 
“the employment of force in the course of a dis- 
pute or conflict between nations,” is still awaiting 
final action by Congress. This resolution passed 
the House in April 1933 and was approved by the 
Senate in February 1934, but with an amendment 
forbidding discrimination against a possible ag- 
gressor. The Senate amendment weakens the dec- 
laration made by Ambassador Norman H. Davis 
at Geneva in May 1933, to the effect that the 
United States would, under certain conditions, 
admit discrimination against an aggressor state. 
The State Department has consequently urged 
that passage of the amended resolution be de- 
layed at least until after the adjournment of 


*John C. de Wilde, “The Chaco War Defies Settlement,” Foreign 
Policy Bulletin, March 16, 1934. 
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the Disarmament Conference, which is scheduled 
to meet on May 29. Meanwhile, the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee recently recom- 
mended the ratification of the 1925 Geneva 
Convention on the arms traffic, subject to an 
amendment making American adherence contin- 
gent on that of twelve other countries. While 
this Convention simply provides a system of li- 
censes or export declarations for arms shipments 
to governments, its general ratification should at 
least make it possible to subject the arms traffic 
to the light of publicity. In the end, only a gen- 
eral disarmament treaty can establish a really ef- 
fective control over the arms trade by making it 
impossible for countries to import more arms and 
ammunition than are necessary to bring their 
defensive strength up to the levels specified by 
treaty. JOHN C. DE WILDE. 


The German Debt Tangle 


The conference of German long-term creditors 
which has been meeting in Berlin since April 27 
appears unable to reach an agreement. Not only 
are the creditors far from presenting a united 
front, but the debt problem itself has become more 
acute because of the continued increase in Ger- 
many’s unfavorable trade balance. During the 
first quarter of 1934, German imports exceeded 
exports by 53,300,000 marks, while in the same 
period of 1933 German exports exceeded im- 
ports by 113,500,000 marks. Furthermore, the 
Reichsbank’s note coverage on May 7, 1934 was 
only 5.4 per cent. The creditors contend, how- 
ever, that the unfavorable trade balance should 
have been more than met by invisible exports— 
shipping services and emigrant remittances to 
Germany. Recent shipments of gold from the 
Soviet Union to Germany, moreover, do not seem 
to have increased the Reichsbank’s gold stocks. 

Although the creditors agree that Germany can 
pay, they continue to be divided among them- 
selves. The Swiss and Dutch claim continued 
payment in full because they buy more from the 
Reich than they sell. The European creditors 
seem of the opinion that America should bear the 
brunt of any sacrifices to be made, in view of the 
fact that the United States sells more to Germany 
than it buys. On May 6, however, the State De- 
partment, through the American Embassy in Ber- 
lin, renewed its previous strong protest concern- 
ing discrimination against American bond-hold- 
ers and declared that the Reich could prevent such 
action. 


The situation is further complicated by the fact 
that the long-term debts are owed primarily to 
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the public in various countries, whose interests 
conflict with those of the foreign banks which 
nold most of the short-term debts. The latter 
have been regulated for two and a half years by 
the Standstill Agreement. This conflict has 
caused a serious breach between the British and 
Americans in Berlin, for the former are primari- 
ly interested in the short-term debts and the 
Dawes and Young loans, none of which come 
within the mandate of the present conference, 
while the American delegation is concerned with 
the long-term debt. As a result, tentative plans 
for an eventual settlement seem to have receded 
into the background. 


Meanwhile, the Germans stand to gain by the 
disunity of their creditors. The Nazis have been 
conducting anti-debt propaganda in the Reich 
and stating that all foreign loans were used to 
pay reparation. Dr. Schacht, who has declared 
publicly abroad that Germany’s ability to trans- 
fer was the only determining factor in the debt 
payments regardless of the origin of the loans, 
is reported to have instructed German public 
opinion at home that the loans ought to be repu- 
diated because of their tainted origin. Further- 
more, the German press, with Hitler’s approval, 
is waging a “war against international finance- 
capital and loans.” 

Whatever adverse influence this propaganda 
may have on Germany’s creditors, there are signs 
of increasing dissatisfaction among the rank and 
file of Nazis who believed in Hitler’s socialist 
program. Perhaps as a counter-irritant Der 
Angriff, a newspaper formerly edited by Dr. 
Goebbels, announced on May 11 the opening of a 
campaign “to teach Jews to learn their place.” 
The same evening, Minister of Propaganda Goeb- 
bels made a scathing speech against the Jews, 
placing the entire blame for the foreign boycott 
of German goods on the Jews still living in the 
Reich. Der Angriff, furthermore, has requested 
all its Nazi readers and all storm troopers to re- 
port “every case of Jewish impudence which has 
happened in the last months in order that it may 


be published.” MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 
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